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Policy
of the
Emferors.

ncreased prodigiously by the extinction of the dukedoms
of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia: along the Rhine the
ord of a single tower was usually a sovereign prince.
The petty tyrants whose boast it was that they owed
:ealty only to God and the Emperor showed themselves
n practice equally regardless of both powers. Pre-
eminent were the three great houses of Austria, Bavaria,
and Luxemburg, this last having acquired Bohemia,
A.D. 1309; next came the electors, already considered
collectively more important than the Emperor, and form-
ing for themselves the first considerable principalities.
Brandenburg and the Rhenish Palatinate are strong in-
dependent states before the end of this period; Bo-
hemia and the three archbishoprics almost from its
beginning.
The chief object of the magnates was to keep the
monarch in his present state of helplessness. Till the
expenses which the crown entailed were found ruinous
to its wearer, their practice was to confer it on some
petty prince, such as were Rudolf and Adolf of Nassau
and Giinther of Schwartzburg, seeking when they could
to keep it from settling in one family. They bound the
newly elected to respect all their present immunities,
including those which they had just extorted as the price
of their votes; they checked all his attempts to recover
lost lands or rights : they ventured at last to depose their
anointed head, Wenzel of Bohemia. Thus fettered, the
Emperor sought only to make the most of his short
tenure, using his position to aggrandize his family and
raise money by the sale of crown estates and privileges.
His individual action and personal relation to the subject
was replaced by a merely legal and formal one: he
represented order and legitimate ownership, and so far